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GENERAL CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


The proceedings of the General Con- 
ference at Winona Lake will be publish- 
ed asasupplement. Tennumbers of the 
Intelligencer, containing the Confer- 
ence Report beginning with Ninth month 
5th, will be sent to any address for 30 
cents. The numbers from Ninth month 
5th to the end of the year will be sent to 
any address for 50 cents. Bound vol- 
umes of the proceedings, uniform with 


1906, fifty cents each. Orders for any | 


of these should be sent at once to the 
publishers of Friends’ Intelligencer. 





E. BINDER 
MILLINER 


1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


Reduction in remaining stock. 





The Man and His Watch 


The man who selects good works in 
buying a watch will seldom miss a 
train or an appointment. 

We sell only the dependable kind 
of watches, at right prices—and 
have been selling them for nearly 
a century. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1810. 





EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 (& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 





SL 


EXPERT Watchmakers 


esTUSND 





Competent, trust- 
worthy workmen 
will repair your 
watch if left with us. 
And our charges are 
moderate. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
or companion,or both. Good references. Ad- 
dress S. L. 111 W. Broad way, Salem, N. Jersey. 


ANTED—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 

or mother’s helper, where other help is k« pt, 

by one who appreciates a good home. Acdress J. 
N., this office. 


ANTED-—BY YOUNG LADY, EXPER- 
ienced in kindergarten and primary work, 
graduate of Miss Hart’s Training School for Kind- 
ergartners, Phila., kindergarten poston for the 
coming year References given, Address: A. D., 
this office. 


WANTED.— A POSITION IN A REFINED 

family as seamstress or attendant to an in- 
valid. Willing todo other light duties. Address 
B, this office. 


ANTED.-—- POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER. 
Private family preferred. Address, S. B. 
G., this office. 


WANTED.— POSITION BY REFINED EL- 

derly woman, as companion, nurse to elder- 
ly couple, or housekeeper. Experienced. Glad to 
get work. Miss Scott, 5107 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 


WANTED.— BY EXPERIENCED PROFES.- 

sional nurse (Friend) engagement as nurse 

or supervisor, and companion to adult family. No 

— tocountry. Mrs, A. Bell, 2483 Aspen St. 
ja. 











BOARDING AND ROOMS. 
ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“TI Street, N. W., Washington. D. C 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 


150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoiring Friends Meeting House. 
Address, Benjamin Walton. 


“FOR SALE OR RENT. 


LADY OWNING HER HOME OFFERS FOR 

rent two single or communicating rooms in 
second story with bath adjoining Desirable loca- 
tion in West Philadelphia within half a square of 
Baring street subway and Spring Garden street 
ears. Table board served near by. Business gen- 
tlemen preferred. References. Address, B, A., 
this office. 


O RENT.— DESIRABLE FURNISHED 
rooms. Private family. 126 N. 2ist St., Phila. 
FOr RENT.— NICE LARGE ROOM ON SE- 
cond floor, runnirg water. Friends’ family. 
Reference. 757 Corinthian Ave., Phila. 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS © 


For rent, furnished, for September, ““The Hem- 
locks.”’ Unexcelled view Equipped for housekeep- 
ing if desired. Address, Dr. Speakman, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


WANTED :— A LOAN OF $5000.- 
for 3 years at 7% interest on improved Seattle 


property, close to businesscentre. Write for 
particulars to 


HENRY C. ASH, 1501 Alaska Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Small party will sail from New York 
November 28. Six months. Write for 
particulars. 

EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 North 19th St. Philadelphia 








BUCK HILL FALLS 


The cool weather of the past two weeks ha 
been appreciated, after t'e days earlier in the 


| month when — even at Buck Hill — it was warm. 


There have been welcome rains, too. 


More and more guests are playing golf on the 
new links. In a country where every blade of 
grass hides two stones, getting a fair green in 
shape to play has been a huge task. Our superin- 
tendent has accomplished wonders in ‘his line, 
however, and the links are in remarkably good 
eondition, fora first season. No charge for play- 
ing will be made until next summer. 


A large “family” is expected in the Settlement 


for the Labor Day celebration, held this year by 
invitation at Pocono Manor. After the 7th, there 
will be plenty of room in Inn and cottage for lov- 
ers of the autumn moun!ains. 







MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 


BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 









FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 


27% Improvement District Bonds. 
For sale in sums to suit. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 





School— 


This may be the psycho- 
' logical moment to insist once 
| more that we are the head- 
quarters for school supplies— 
for both teachers and pupils. 
| No Friend should deal other- 
where, particularly as he will 
usually meet higher prices. 


By the way, we wish to call atten- 


tion to the fact that that we are 


now doing photographic devel- 
oping, printing, enlarging, etc., 
for amateurs and others. Bring 
the vacation pictures here. Prices 
rather lower than common. 
— —— 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WaLTerR H. JENKINS, 





Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


-—— 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts, 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-56. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second> 
slass Matter. 
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nial, Ninth Month 12, 1908 . 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERs. 


Rowland Comly, 
President. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


D1REcTORS. 
. Gibson Mcllvain 
avid L. Lukens 


Captali, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 Charlies M. Biddle 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
Ist Vice-Prest. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 


William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Modern Safe Deposit Vaults. 

Box Rental $5.00 per annum and upwards. 

Special Vaults for storage of trunks and sil- 
verware, etc. 

Examination cordially invited. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Frank H. Wood 
ugh Mclivain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 








INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Clara C, Adams of George School announces the 
opening of a studio at 1619 Race Street. Instruc- 
tion in Public Speaking, including Oratory, Dra- 
matic Reading, Voice Culture, etc., will be giv- 
en Second, Third and Fourth days, beginning 
Ninth Month fourteenth. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa» 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


902 Spring Garden St., 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., | 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., otc. 


PHILADELPHIA | 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 





: ’ 

Friends’ School 

Green Street, above School House Lane, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 

Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars, 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 
Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Young Friends’ Review 1836. 


The duty of all attenders at our Meetings to | 


seek to promote a spiritual atmosphere therein is 

as needful as a right exercise of more evident 

gifts. 

—Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends in Ireland 
(1908). 


THE QUESTION. 


And is this life? 

To strive and love and hope. 
And then lose all 

And in the darkness grope? 
Grope for that light, 

Whose never-failing ray, 

Has blessed us with its beams 
Until this day. 


Or have our eyes 

By blinding tears made dim 
Caused us to miss the way 
That leads to him. 

And while we reach 

Like mountains to the sky 
We can but grope and weep, 
And wonder why. 


Oh! troubled heart 

Cease, cease thy fears, 

For surely in the coming years 

The Father’s hand shall ope the door 
And we shall rest forever more; 

And all our trouble and burning tears 
Shall turn to hopes 

That know no fears. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD’S WORKINGS. 


To those Jews who believed in Him, Jesus said: 
“If ye abide in my word, ye are truly my disciples, 
and ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” (Jn. 8: 31-32.) 

For seven chapters John has pleaded for “be- 
lief.” “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son, that whosoever believeth on him 
shall not perish but have eternal life.” Belief 
therefore can be only the first step, for it was to 
believers that the words were spoken, “If ye abide 
in my word, if ye remain steadfast in your belief, 


then ye are truly my disciples; and ye shall know | 
| phasizing a difference in the formations of these 
| places of worship as distinct as the religious be- 


the truth—the truth about God and man, as re- 
vealed to a consecrated and illuminated under- 
standing—and the truth shall make you free.” 
Knowledge about God’s workings in men makes 
us free. What we know brings out our inherent 
divinity, GEORGE A. WALTON, 





| to do so. 








MEETING-HOUSE INTERIORS. 


The sight of what is called the “gallery” in a 
Friends’ meeting house creates a wonderment in 
the mind of the antiquarian curious as to how it 
came to be evolved from the “steeple-house” pul- 
pit, with its similar functions, but so dissimilar 
construction. To satisfy myself individually I 
have made enquiries among public Friends on 
both sides the water, persons who, from their posi- 
tions for access to needed information, I thought 
might aid me in my quest, but they have either 
not given the matter attention or were unable to 
direct me to where I could get anything specific, 
if feeling an interest. Our Society leaders in early 
times had generally the one thought, the advance- 
ment of their religion, and of little moment to 
them were the construction of meeting houses, 
the habits of the people they ministered among 
or their occupation or material surroundings, 
which would have given us such an insight to 
the things of the long ago. These Quaker pioneers 
were too single-minded to give us the outside 
knowledge which as antiquarians we long to have. 

In the absence of this requirement we can only 
speculate. In so doing we have reason to assume 
that early Friends, in denying the right of “man- 
made priests” to monopolize the privilege of 
spreading the gospel and in their correctness in 


| religious belief, claimed that this privilege was 


distributed among more than one in a congrega- 
tion, should those authorized to grant it see proper 
As Friends progressed in the forma- 
tion of church government, as public meeting 
houses began to take the place of private dwell- 


| ings for purposes of public worship, and as elders 


came to be appointed to sit with the ministers, 
and therefore constitute what is still called “the 
head of the meeting,” a necessity came for more 
room than the pulpit afforded, so that long 
benches came in vogue of a similar height above 


| the general floor space as the pulpit, to eventually 
| evolve two or 
| ing series to the congregational level. 


more similar seats in descend- 
This, while 
a convenient adaptation to the growing needs of 
the Society, was doubtless an agreeable one as em- 


lief of the worshipers. However, while unable to 


| state any quoted reasons for the adoption of the 


gallery system in place of the single seated pulpit, 
we have access to information of interest bearing 
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on the construction of meeting house interiors of 








the olden time gathered from the minutes and 
from mentions of the “inconveniences” arising 
from deficient constructions of the “seatings” in 
process of evolution to the stage as this generation 
knows them. 

Friends’ meetings, as is generally known, were 
first held in the homes of members, or sometimes 
in secret places to avoid governmental interfer- 
ence, ecclesiastical or otherwise, although at times 
held defiantly in market places; the more strenu- 
ous ministers even invading the “steeple-houses”’ 
to preach their doctrines, and as often ousted by 
the outraged church dignitaries, which is not to 
be wondered at, for as every man’s house is his 
castle so is every one’s church. The first depart- 
ure from private religiovs holdings among 
Quakers was in 1656, when John Elsen, a London 
carpenter, permitted Friends to hold meetings 
regularly in his shop yard, and afterwards in the 
shon itself, on a nominal rental, as John was al- 
lowed to carry on his business there between 
meetings. This shop seems to have had some- 
what of a shed character, althouech by 1670, 260 
pounds had heen cortributed in fitting it up for a 
place of worship. Elsen dying shortlv after this, 
his widow, Mary, who was an interested Friend, 
st‘ll allowed the meetings to be kent there, as did 
John Stodder, Elsen’s successor in his business. 
In snite of the money thus far snent, which was 
anite an item in those days, “Friends are much 
atraiehtened for a eonveniency in standing when 
thev have something to declare.” A committee, 
svgeested hy the comnlaint of the Widow Elsen, 
was therefore anvointed to look into and remedy 
the matter who reported “that a conveniency had 
been contrived for women Friends to stand on,” 
in the emereency named. 

Just after these comnlaints were made that “nub- 
lic women Friends’ seats being placed under men 
Friends’ gallery, and their backs being placed 
towards the men, conditions arise when the men 
and women stand nn together,” so that it is recom- 
mended that still further accommodations be 
made, So much was John Stodder discommoded 
by these tresnasses on his room he was allowed 
to nav a lower rental. So it wovld seem that by 
this time Friends had gained title to the meeting 
place, and that Stodder was a renter. 

These particulars are somewhat amplified, as 
this seems to have been the first meeting house 
owned by Friends. It had the singular name of 
“Baker’s Peel,” it is thoucht from some work in 


the carpenter line that Elsen did for a nearby | 


bakery, the “peel” having a technical meaning 
unknown this side the water. A laxge meeting 
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house now stands on its site, and is known as the 
Peel Meeting. 

It would seem that in the early built meeting 
houses the gallery, as we term it, was made like 
an elongated double-benched pulpit, men Friends 
occupying the dominant seat, for in 1678 the “Six- 
weeks Meeting” complain of young men crowding 
on women Friends in their gallery, and ask them 
not to sit on that side and order that a form be 
placed there to restrict them. The same year “E. 
Hookes is to draw up a paper exhorting the wo- 
men to sit on one side of the meeting house apart 
from the men,” so it would seem that at first the 
sexes were not separated. This calls to my mind 
Randolph Meeting House, in North New Jersey, 
built 150 years ago, but now deserted, where the 
gallery is on one side of the room, the rest being 
level, where the women’s gallery should have 
been, and where conditions appear to have been 
as at the house just named. 

About 1660 there was meeting held at Horsley- 
down in Widow Webb’s garden. This woman, 
having means, afterwards built a meeting house 
for Friends. It was torn down by royal mandate 
in 1670, but with the tenacity of early Friends 
was rebuilt the next year. 

The overhead room or “loft” occasioned much 
trouble in early times from the disorder prevail- 
ing there, generally among the young people. 
They would run up and down the stairs during 
meeting, and one of the minutes provides for a 
door being placed there to prevent this. Our own 
Horsham Meeting records refer to the same 
trouble, and its records mention the names of com- 
mitteemen to keep watch and ward over these 
disturbers of the meeting. At Stony Brook meet- 
ing house, near Princeton, N. J., a partition shows 
as having been extemporized for the purpose of 
preventing disorder in the upper gallery. 

Returning to London meetings: At Southwark 
Particular, “it being taken notice that several wo- 
men Friends hang their riding hoods on the rails 
of the gallery, whereby the Friends who sit un- 
der are discommoded, this is to be remedied.” At 
this meeting, as elsewhere, at this time, no ac- 
commodations were provided for women Friends 
to stand on, the men monopolizing the prominent 
seats, certainly an ungallant state of affairs, and 
not in keeping with our boast that we were the 
pioneer religious society in giving women equal 
rights with men. In 1709, however, a change was 


| made and they were given the same rights with 


their brethren so far as a chance to speak was 
concerned. 
In 1740 attention is called to “want of Friends 
to sit in the gallery where ministers usually sit.” 
At Ratcliffe meeting house, in 1666, “little seats 
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for children io set on in the gallery” are asked 
for. 

The meeting houses in the troublous times of 
Friends had such rough usage from being torn 
down, or their furniture carried away by the per- 
secuting government, that the Society had little 
heart to formulate set rules for their building 
either inside or out. From one of their places of 
worship in London in 1670 the soldiers came and 
carried away sixty-one benches or “forms” and 
two tables. Friends met there again, and, pro- 
voked athithis, and;thatSthey kept their hats on, 
the soldiers threw their head coverings out of 





the window, and then ran off with those which 
were better than their own. 

In 1663 Friends of Kingston bought a burying 
ground and placed it under care of women 
Friends “who are free to use it if they keep it in 
order,’’ a rather odd privilege. At this same meet- 
ing a convenience for a minister to stand on when 
preaching was asked for, but the congregation 
were still sitting on backless benches. In 1686 
backs were provided for two of the benches, pre- 
sumably for the minister’s gallery. This caused 
offence as a species of favoritism, so to make peace 
all the benches on that side of the house were pro- 
vided with backs, So the earnestness of early 





RANDOLPH MEETING HOUSE. 


Friends, with their self-sacrificing ideals, did not 
prevent factional jealousies from breaking out, 
even in the trivial matter of a little personal com- 
fort while sitting in meeting, but it must be re- 
membered some of the meetings in early times 
lasted for hours, and sometimes in silence. The 
uneasiness of the young people may be accounted 
for from this. 

In this connection I may mention that George 
Fox in his advices says: ‘* Meetings should begin 
between the 10th and the 11th hour while the 
Priest and his company are over their Dishes and 
Pleasuring. Break up your meetings between 3rd 








and 4th hour.” He exhorts against “sottishness 
and dullness during meetings, for it would be 
shame for the Priest and his Company to come 
in and see you nodding”—excusable under the cir- 
cumstances were it a silent meeting. 

Places for holding meetings in private houses 


| were mainly the offerings of women, for all that 


their co-operation in the ministry was ungallant- 
ly discouraged by men Friends; an assertion con- 
firmed by the meeting house arrangements. Not 
until the quieter days following persecution had 
set in was provision made for women Friends in 
the galleries for ministers, yet for all that “their 
ministry attracted attention from the outside 
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world, so that the drawings, for prints of the time | 
to represent Friends’ meetings were made when | 


women were speaking, not from the gallery, but 
from a stool, tub or bench.” 

The early name for the ministers’ gallery was 
“stand,” while the overhead seatings was known 
as a “loft.”” This was for distinctive purposes, as 
the term gallery is occasionally used for both 
locations. It was recommended that the preacher 
should stand next the wall and that the clerk’s 
table should be front of the “stand.” A foot- 
board is deemed a redundancy and its use as a 
loss of room. “It endangers the ankles of those 
passing by it. ‘Bassocks’ [hard cushions] will an- 
swer every purpose and are not a fixed encum- 
brance.” There is a refreshing quaintness about 
these suggestions and descriptions in the face of 
this captious age. 

In 1820 there was published in London, anony- 
mously, save by initials, a thin quarto volume on 
meeting house architecture, the necessity of 


which, in the then condition of the society of | 
Friends, does not seem apparent, as it was nu- 
merically on the wane in the British Islands. It 
contains several full page technical drawings of 
front elevations and ground plans for the con- 
struction of buildings, audience chambers, above 


and below, committee rooms and those for men’s 
and women’s rooms. The latter are semi-detached 
and are of good size, and fitted with stoves and 
places to hang clothing. There are also plans for 
the benches and their ararngement. It is noticed 
that the seats are not all in line, those in the ends 
of the building being at right angles with the gal- 
lery or “stand.” The designer recommends “‘more 
room before the minister’s bench as it has been 
noticed that those at prayer have often difficulty 
to hold out to the end from their cramped condi- 
tion, and suffer therefrom for days after.” 

Night meetings were so common in those early 
days that especial provision was made for light- 
ing meeting houses. Wax candles were preferred 
for this purpose, as those made from tallow ran 
and sputtered. Whale oil would do if refined. So 
would gas, but its bad smell and the danger from 
its use was against it. Time and science, how- 
ever, might remedy the objection to the latter il- 
luminant. So went on these quaint old time sug- 
gestions and reasonings; odd in this advanced age, 
but to this architect of meeting houses, his light- 
ing system was as much ahead of the old rush- 
light times as the present ways of electric light- 
ing are ahead of the plans he suggested. 

Sounding boards, in vogue before our archi- 
tect’s time, and as seen in meeting houses of a 
hundred and more years ago, he does not approve 
of, as those in the loft cannot hear the speaker 


| steps in the center. 


| the view. 





well on account of the sound waves falling below 
them. These accoustical appliances can still be 


| seen, notably at the old meeting house at Woods- 
| town, N. J. The stand should not be too high and 


the ascents should be from the ends and not by 
Singular to say there is an 
absence of plans for the conventional double 
meeting house we all know so well for the separate 
business meetings of the sexes. 

For ground plans octagon and square forms are 
suggested, but oblong is preferred, and here I may 
incidentally mention that the first Friends’ house 
of worship in the city of Burlington, N. J., was 
octagonal, with a “lantern top.” This style of 
cupola was for lighting purposes in cities where 
the sun could not get in at the sides of the build- 
ing, and had windows encircling them which 
made the interior well lighted. There were ob- 
jections to glazed sections of roof from the noise 
which would be created in time of heavy rain or 
hail storms, thereby disturbing the meetings 
ef business and worship. A flat lead roof is ad- 
vised. 

Quite a space is given for fitting up temporary 
places for holding meetings from barns and shops 
when there are no established places, and these 
directions, by the way, would have seemed more 
appropriate for the conditions a hundred years 
previous when the king’s troops were engaged in 
the missionary work of tearing down and clean- 
ing out the meeting houses of the pestilent Qua- 
kers, then ninety years ago when there were 
places of worship for traveling Friends in plenty, 
and when other churches were evincing a liberal 
spirit in allowing the followers of Fox to use their 
buildings when they had none of their own. For 
“stands” in the larger enclosures, like barns and 
shops, a carpenter’s bench is advised, with cor- 
ner posts nailed at the ends and a hand rail nailed 
on top and another beneath to hang a cloth on 
for privacy, but not so high up as to obstruct 
“In a dwelling house a table would an- 
swer for a stand. Chairs would do for seats, and 
one would do for a step, but a pair of steps would 
be better.” 

‘“‘A ‘bassock’ or low stool should be on hand for 
prayer. If these are not at hand a substitute 
would be a sack packed pretty firmly with straw, 
hay or saw dust. Or a chaise cushion will do, the 
leather side up on account of dust.” 

“Planks for seats, or ladders with thin boards 
laid on, and the ends on ‘knaves’ (hubs), chairs or 
empty butter firkins, well hooped, or in place of 
these supports stakes driven in the ground and 
sticks nailed on the tops will do for bearers, but 
don’t depend too much on nails. Trussels will do 
better,” and here our architect goes into details 
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about the construction and materials for these 
homely, every day structures. 

Substitutes are found in barns in the overhead 
mows for the “lofts” or galleries of the meeting 
houses. “If these have to be reached with ladders 
it would be better if the men alone should use 
them.” 

The mode of lighting these temporary houses of 
worship, with the accompanying combustible ma- 
terial lying around in the shape of shavings, hay 
and straw, would cause modern insurance com- 
panies to withdraw their policies on learning of 
the illuminants and mode of placing them. ‘‘A 
barrel hoop with candles tied around with strings 
at even distances apart makes a good chandelier, 
but the candles should be of sufficient length not 
to burn down to the strings during the meeting. 
This hoop should be suspended by three strings 
meeting above the chandelier in a common cen- 
ter. These lights should be about seven feet above 
the floor. Care should be taken that the tallow 
should not drip on those below.’’ But nothing is 
said about fire precautions. 

This much for the subject heading this ar- 
ticle, which I wish could have been more defi- 
nitely treated on on the lines queried after, the 
why of the construction of our ministers’ galle- 
ries, but I will go a little farther and refer to the 
different inside furnishings of meeting houses as 
we know them. The stereotyped formation of the 
seating arrangements are two to four sections of 
benches extending from front to rear of the build- 
ing, two or three of the back rows being raised 
under the name of the “gallery.” The floor is 
generally level thence to the front of the house, 
although there is sometimes an ascent from mid- 
way. Some meeting houses have been altered 
within the last ten years by having the floors un- 
der the two end-sections of the ministers’ gal- 
leries made to the general level and the benches 
placed at right angles so as to face the positions 
of the speakers. Those houses built since the mid- 
dle of the last century, as the meeting house at 
Race Street, Philadelphia, are thus arranged, as 
well as those seats running towards the front on 
the same lines. I have mentioned the meeting 
house at Randolph, N. J., as having the women’s 
end made level from front to rear, while the men’s 
end has the usual gallery. Here the upper half of 
the partition is made by a door swinging from the 
ceiling to meet the lower portion, while the floor is 
fastened down with wooden pins. The clerk’s 
table is a short section of broad plank into which 
holes were bored for the insertion of legs. 

The few new meeting houses erected in recent 
years have departed from the old style of archi- 
tecture by having the ministers’ galleries short- 


ened to near the old time “steeple-house” forma- 
tion, and appear to comfortably accommodate 
those wishing to occupy the high seats. In North 
Carolina, when Friends wish to transform their 
old style meeting houses to conform to their new 
forms of worship, this is done by removing the 
partition, leveling the floor, placing the seats at 
right angles to the long way of the building and 
establishing a pulpit or reading desk at one end, 
making a churcl-like looking interior. The old 
New Garden meeting house is thus altered, but 
the large building erected at High Point for Year- 
ly Meeting purposes was fashioned in the old 
style. This is now torn down and the annual 
gatherings are held in joint sessions at Guilford 
College in a large modern built hall. At Deep 
River, near Guilford, is a meeting house with the 
ministers’ gallery fronting lengthwise of the 
building, which was without the usual partition of 
the time of its erection, although separate ses- 
sions were held there for some years by using 
a sliding curtain for a division. Being now a 
“Friends’ Church” this is no longer necessary. 
The new meeting houses since erected in the lim- 
its of North Carolina Yearly Meeting are in 
church style, and with no pretense to plainness. 

It is of interest to note that before the year 
1800 among North Carolina Friends, in one in- 
stance a business meeting was held in joint ses- 
sion, and in another both sessions were held with 
closed shutters. ‘3s We ae 


COLORLESS MIRACLES OF SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH. 

[Extract from “The White Birch,” by Candace Wheeler, 
in The Atlantic Monthly for Seventh month.] 

If it is our instinct and mission to seek for, 
and enjoy, and profit by beauty—we must realize 
that it lives everywhere, that it pervades the 
earth. It is easy to understand that our eyes, 
trained to recognize only material form and color, 
and the wonderful combination of them in God’s 
material world, may fail at times to recognize 
beauty in colorless miracles of spiritual growth, 
while in the sight of wide-eyed angels they may 
be the perfection of which the beautiful things 
in nature are but a type. 

The spirit of a heavenly-minded man may out- 
grow the height of the tallest elm—and the love 
and brooding of a man-loving man may spread 
its arms beyond the breadth of the broadest oak. 

Is it not our true privilege in life, not only to 
love the highest beauty, both in nature and man, 
but to grow within ourselves the most perfect 
form and shape according to our kind, and to love 
with all our hearts the spiritual growth of other 
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mortals, according to their kind? They may be 
like baby firs, beautiful and enticing in youth, 
growing ragged and unsightly with stress of 
years, or slender, half-naked elm bodies, growing 
finally into power and strength, or helpless human 
saplings, choked by the world—but they have 
been planted in the world of spirits, and may be 
helped by wakeful love, or hindered by the want 
of it. 


NEW EDITION OF GEORGE FOX. 
In the report of Yearly Meeting mention was 
made of a forthcoming new edition of the Journal 


of George Fox, respecting which we give some | 


further particulars. 

The first edition of the Journal appeared in 
1694, soon after the death of the author. It was 
edited by Thomas Ellwood, on behalf of a commit- 
tee of the Morning Meeting. To this edition Wil- 
liam Penn contributed his famous preface, copied 
in most subsequent editions. 


changed; accordingly, the Journal as published 
was not exactly as George Fox had dictated it; 
and as every subsequent edition has been copied 
from the first there has never yet been a complete 
edition of the Journal, although some of the pas- 
sages which Ellwood suppressed have been 
printed from time to time in other publications. It 
is not easy to find out exactly how much was 
omitted in this way, as when a passage does not 
occur in its right place, it has not necessarily 
been omitted from the printed editions, but may 
have been placed with other matter to which it is 
more nearly, but not chronologically, related. Af- 
ter making allowance for this, much was actually 
left out for the reason stated in the advertisement 
“lest they should swell it too Bigg,” and also on 
account of the theological storms and controver- 
sies of the time. 

It is worthy of note that the initiative for the 
publication of this new edition came from the Syn- 
dics of the Cambridge University Press, who ap- 
proached individual Friends and were referred to 
the proper authorities, with the result that it has 
been arranged to publish an entirely new and com- 
plete edition of the Journal from the original 
MSS. deposited on loan in the Devonshire House 
Library by the present owner, Robert Spence. The 
University Press now has the matter in hand, and 
will spare no expense to make the edition worthy 
of its author. The MSS. are being transcribed at 
Devonshire House by a skilled copyist, and it is 
expected that this work will occupy several 
months. When the new edition appears it will not 
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only contain the whole Journal, but also a num- 
ber of other documents closely connected, among 
which may be mentioned a full account of the 
American journey of 1671-3, now to be printed 
for the first time. In addition, there will be a 
number of photogravure plates of representative 
pages of the MSS. The editors, T. Edmund Har- 
vey, M.A., and Norman Penney, will contribute 
an introductory sketch, as well as critical articles 
on the text, and explanatory notes. 

There are a number of interesting problems in 
connection with the Journal which have never 
been satisfactorily settled. For instance, it is 
written in several different handwritings, and 
only a very small portion can be attributed to 
Fox himself. It is believed that most of the 
Journal was dictated by him, and written by his 


| stepson-in-law, Thomas Lower, when they were 


both imprisoned in Worcester Jail in 1674-5. 


| Lower was liberated before Fox, but he seems to 
In editing the Jour- | 
nal Ellwood and his committee used their discre- | 
tion as to what to print and what to leave out, | 


and the order of the matter was frequently | ascertained, but the connected narrative ceases 


have voluntarily remained in prison to help his 
father-in-law complete the task. The date of the 
concluding part of the Journal has not yet been 


before 1676; after that period it appears to have 
been compiled from the “little Jornall Books” by 
an editor, probably Thomas Lower or Ellwood. 
The other handwritings have not yet been identi- 
fied with any certainty, although it is hoped be- 
fore long to discover their authors, as among the 
valuable collection of MSS. in the Friends’ Refer- 
ence Library are other documents which appear 
to have been written by the same hands. There 
are also passages written in cypher which have 
not yet been translated but which may be photo- 
graphed and reproduced, that any who have a gift 
in this direction may exercise their skill upon it.* 

The many omissions from all previous editions 
of the Journal, which will now appear in it for 
the first time, will be of especial interest to 
Friends, as they throw light on a side of Fox’s 
character which the first editors purposely kept 
in the background by suppressing or altering some 
of the passages referring to the more mystical 
part of his nature. Two short paragraphs about 
Fox’s views on smoking may be given. The first 
quotation will be found on page 76 of the edition 
of 1694, and relates how a newly-convinced 
Friend offered George Fox “a Roll of Tobacco (for 
People then were much given to Smoaking To- 
bacco). I aecepted his love, but did not receive 
his tobacco.” This passage was printed, but the 
following was omitted :— 


*A photograph of some of this cypher has already ap- 
peared in Vol. 2 of the Journal of Friends’ Historical So- 
ciety, 
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to John Audiands: and there came Jo: Story to mee: and 
lighted his pipe of Tobacco: and saide hee will you take 
a pipe of Tobacco saying come all is ours; & I lookt upon 
him to bee a forwarde bolde lad: & tobacco I do not take 
but it came into my minde tht. the Lad might think I 
had not unity with the creation. for I saw hee had a 
flashy empty notion of religion: soe I tooke his pipe and 
putt it to my mouth & gave it to him to stoppe him lest 
his rude tongue shoulde say I had not unity with the 
creation.” 

The MS. Journal itself is not in its original 
form; it was very elaborately rebound in the mid- 
dle of last century in two large volumes of about 
250 pages each. The first volume contains a num- 


x’ i ee 
“And soe after the meetinge was donne I passed away | Was the result of a similar recklessness. 
| 
| 


ber of old prints of Fox, Naylor, “The Quakers | 
The closely-written pages are rather | 


Synod,” etc. 
larger than those of The Friend, but each leaf has 
been separated from the rest, and mounted in a 
panel cut out of the middle of a sheet of thicker 
paper, and thus the written leaves are protected 
from chafing each other when bound up in book 
form, and yet the writing on both sides of the page 
can be seen with each. The MS. is not indexed, 
but references are written on the margin of the 
mounts, indicating pages of the first edition of the 
printed Journal. In the first, and all subsequent 
editions of the Journal, alterations of spelling and 
construction were of frequent occurrence; in the 
new edition the original spelling and construction 
as well as order of matter, will be adhered to as 
far as possible, but for the sake of clearness, con- 
tractions, made in the first instance to save time 
and paper, will be extended. In some places the 
MS. itself has been edited, as it has been inter- 
lined by a gloss in Fox’s own handwriting; these 
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“A rail- 
road employee tossed away the stub of a lighted 
cigarette, and it happened to light on some rub- 
bish that was surrounded by a number of barrels 
of chemicals—an explosion following, threw 
lighted combustibles far and wide.” The fact is 


| that a man who carries a torch everywhere is a 


public nuisance, and the habit of lighting matches 
anywheie should be abated. We have recently 
witnessed an evergreen hedge burning from a 
cigar stub that had been carelessly thrown upon 
it. Thousands of dollars are constantly imperiled, 


| and as we have seen in British Columbia lives 


may be lost owing to this pernicious habit. 





PEACEFUL PATRIOTISM. 

[Extract from an address at the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ 
Meeting, at Sterling, Ill., on First-day, Seventh month 
ith, by George D. John, an isolated It'riend who is also a 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic.] 

From the members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic go out many patriotic talks to the chil- 
dren of the public schools. We largely cater to 


| the children’s wants by citing incidents of great 


| women who advocate peace. 


glosses are sometimes especially interesting, and | 


will be preserved as far as possible. 

The new edition will be published in two quarto 
volumes of about 500 pages each; the latter will 
contain a full index, to be compiled by Norman 
Penney. The exact form of the books and the 
published price have not yet been determined. 

—The Friend (London). 


CHARGE TO THE SMOKER. 
[From The Independent (New York).] 

We call the attention of smokers to the fact that 
the terrible fire in British Columbia, sweeping out 
whole towns, making thousands homeless, besides 
causing the death of a large number, is reported 
to have been caused by “a careless traveler, who 
threw down a lighted match, and it fell into some 
dry waste.’”’ Almost identical with this terrible dis- 
aster, a three million dollar fire in Chicago, that 
burned six blocks, besides causine seve~s] deaths, 





battles, but the last few years I cut out many hor- 
rible war stories and tell them of great men and 
On one occasion I 
was starting out to a school with the usual vari- 
ety of war spirit until I was touched with the 
instinct of a little bird who had built its nest be- 
tween the feet of the soldier boy on top of the 
monument. It turned the course of that speech 
from war to peace. But this spring the little bird 
is not nesting there. Did it hesitate when Roose- 
velt started the fleet? 

The other day Congressman Foss gave me a 
candidate button on which is engraved his own 
picture and that of a battleship, which would ex- 
press his opinions of a great navy. In 1848 the 
United States sent ships of food to a foreign coun- 
try to feed a starving people. There is a differ- 
ence between the meaning of the two missions. 

Put on my tombstone not the print of a battle- 
ship, nor a soldier’s gun, unless there is a place 
there for little birds to build their nests. 


Unless we subordinate class interests and class 
feelings to a broader conception of social progress, 


| unless we take pains to come in contact with the 
| surging and diverse peoples who make up the na- 


tion, we cannot hope to attain a sane social de- 
velopment.—Jane Addams, in Newer Ideals of 
Peace.” 
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and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1908. 


OPENING OF THE GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 

As we go to press the General Conference of 
our body of Friends is in session at Winona Lake, 
Ind. Though meeting far away from the larger 
Friendly centers, there is a good attendance. 
About one hundred and sixty Friends went by the 
special train from the East. A number of 
Friends had come over from New York to join 
it, and stops were made for others at a number 
of places on the way, including Harrisburg, where 
Friends from Baltimore and points in Maryland 
and Virginia were taken on. The first sessions of 
the Conference on Sixth and Seventh-day, the 
27th and 28th, were attended by about six hun- 
dred people, nearly all of whom were Friends. 

A pleasant feature of the Conference is the at- 
tendance of fraternal delegates from two Yearly 
Meetings not affiliated with us; of John Ash- 
worth from England, with a minute from his 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings and a minute 
from the Meeting for Sufferings of London Year- 
ly Meeting, liberating him for general visits 
among Friends; and of two Friends of the con- 
servative Yearly Meeting of Kansas, present by 
concern and with minutes to our Conference from 
their Monthly and Quarterly Meetings and the 
Meeting for Sufferings. At the session on Sixth- 
day evening those Friends were invited to the 
platform, and each had words of Friendly greet- 
ing. 

The first session, on Sixth-day, was occupied 
with a review of our Educational and First-day 
school activities and of the work for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles. In the evening the 
usual address on some phase of the Friendly mes- 
sage to the world to-day, was made by Henry W. 
Wilbur. His subject was “Speaking to Twentieth 
Century Conditions.” The session on Seventh-day 
was occupied with a discussion on First-day 
School Teacher Training. 
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In the absence of Dr. E. Edward Janney, who 
had been called to Europe in connection with his 
interest in purity work, President Joseph Swain, 
of Swarthmore College, was appointed chairman, 
In all the sessions thus far a very live interest has 
been taken in the discussions, and the Conference 
is doing good work. 

The place of meeting has proved to be an ideal 
one. The cottages and hotels are pleasant, the fare 
is good and all seem to be having a thoroughly 
good time. 

A number of congregations of the neighboring 
city of Warsaw requested that ministering 
Friends in attendance at the Conference come 
and meet with them. In response to this invita- 
tion the Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Chris- 
tian, and United Brethren meetings were attended 
by Wilson S. Doan, Mary Travilla, Henry W. Wil- 
bur, Joel Borton and Ellwood Roberts. 

The meeting for worship in the auditorium, in 
which the Conference is being held, was a good 
Friendly meeting. The large company very 
promptly at the hour assigned settled into quiet, 
no word of explanation being necessary, though 
many present had not before attended a meeting 
held on a basis of silence. The following had been 
printed on a leaflet under the heading, ‘Friendly 
Worship and Ministry,” and distributed to all 
Friends and others on the grounds: 

According to the Religious Society of Friends, worship 
is an individual act, and ministry a free service. 

True worship consists in the individual human spirit 
assuming a constant right relationship to the Divine 
Spirit. 

Vocal ministry may be an incident, but it is never a 
necessity in such worship. 


A true ministry helps human need by meeting the divine 
witness to truth abiding in every human heart. 

Human needs vary, and a general apprehension of 
truth demands a variety of expression to suit different 
needs and conceptions. 

Ministry should therefore be brief, not burdensome, the 
minister considering the freedom of others as well as his 
own. 

In every meeting there should be times of silence, in 
order that both the internal spirit, and the sermon which 
appeals thereto, may do their work in the heart, to the 
betterment of the life. 


After a time of silence a Friend in the body of 
the meeting appeared impressively in prayer. 
With intervals of silence a number of Friends ap- 
peared in ministry, among them being Jesse H. 
Holmes; Pharaba W. Stephens, of Richmond, Ind., 
a delegate from the other branch of Friends; 
John Ashworth, of Manchester, England; Eliza- 
beth Stover, of New York; Edward B. Rawson, of 
New York; Hannah A. Plummer, of Chicago; 
Benjamin Hawkins, of Waynesville, O., a delegate 
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from the 

Brown, a minister of the conservative Yearly 
Meeting of Kansas; Emily P. Yeo, formerly of 
New York, now of Richmond, Ind.; Dora Galla- 


gher, of Cincinnati, and Matilda Underwood, of | 


Waynesville, O. 


Seldom have we had on the First-day of a 
Conference or Yearly Meeting so good a meeting | 
from the Friendly point of view, and never, per- | 


haps, has so large a company sat under the minis- 
try of members of all the main bodies of Friends. 
It was altogether a memorable occasion. 


Winona Lake, Ind., 8th Mo. 31st, 1908. 


SCATTERED THE SEEDS MORE WIDELY. 
The many friends of Scattered Seeds will be 
glad to learn that since the subscription price was 


raised about three years ago the paper has been | 
With the help received from the | 
Philadelphia First-day School Association and the | 


holding its own. 


Educational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting, the receipts for the past two years have | 


been a little more than the expenditures. But be- 
fore the price was raised the expenses were year 
by year somewhat greater than the receipts, until 
the amount of the deficit was about $500. 
deficit still remains, so that it is necessary to bor- 


row money every summer: if for any reason the | 
paper were to be discontinued at the end of the | 
year there would be a debt of that amount against | 


it. 
The publishers feel that for the sake of the ef- 


ficient editor who worked untiringly for nearly | 
forty years to make Scattered Seeds worthy of | 
its name, and who never received anything like | 


an adequate compensation for the time and 
thought given to this work, an effort should now 
be made to remove this deficit. They feel sure, 


since there are so many who loved and appre- | 
ciated Lydia H. Hall, that it will be easy to raise 


this amount to further the continuance of the good 
work to which she gave so large a portion of the 
best years of her life. They have therefore de- 
cided to give them an opportunity of individually 
contributing from fifty cents to five dollars for 
this purpose, with the understanding that for 


every fifty cents contributed, the giver may send | 


the little magazine for 1909 to some one who is 
not a Friend, and into whose family it has never 
yet gone. They believe that if this is done it will 
gain many permanent subscribers, and thus the 
good seeds will be scattered still more widely and 
will continue to grow and bring forth fruit after 
their kind. 

All who wish to share the privilege of aiding 


This | 
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other body of Friends; Charles M. | in this seed sowing and thus helping to perpetuate 


the influence of a true and honored Friend, may 

send their contributions to Scattered Seeds, N. W. 

Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


IN ROME. 

We are getting some impressions not anticipated 
by Baedeker or any other of the guide-books we 
have seen, which will perhaps be interesting to 
our friends at home. Notwithstanding all that we 
have read and heard about the discomforts and 
even dangers of Rome in warm weather, we find 
ourselves comfortably established here in mid- 


| summer; and while we read in the Roman papers 


of the numerous prostrations from heat in New 
York City, and our letters from home tell of very 
hot weather, we take long walks in the morning 
and again in the late afternoon without even wilt- 
ing our high collars or suffering any of the other 
inconveniences that result from such exercise in 
Philadelphia or vicinity. A blanket is often com- 
fortable at night, and sometimes acceptable during 
a mid-day nap. Out in the direct rays of the sun, 
however, from twelve to three, the heat is in- 
tense, but even then the air is so dry that it is 
much more endurable than the same degree of 
temperature in Philadelphia or New York. But 
no one expects to stay out of doors at that time of 
day if he can possibly help it; many places of 
business are closed while the whole city rests in 
the shade. 

Every trip into the streets is for us a lesson in 
Italian. The shop-signs, so strange at first, soon 
become familiar. Sale e tabacchi soon ceases to 
be the sale of tobacco and takes its proper place 
in one’s consciousness as Salt and Tobacco; and 
we learn that these commodities, being govern- 
ment monopolies, are usually sold in the same 
shop. Graudi Rebassi per fine di stagione in large 
letters across a window puzzled me longer than 
any thing else—it suggested some kind of fine 
stationery, but at last my mind grasped the idea 
with sufficient force to keep it, that because of the 
end of the season there were reductions in prices 
to be found therein. “Sunny Jim” has come to 
Rome. We have seen his familiar yellow wrapper 
in a store window, also grape-nuts, Coleman’s 
mustard and ivory soap. In Rome, as in Naples, 
we have found that it is possible to get anything 
we should be likely to want, for the toilet or ward- 
robe. There is no need for Americans to bring 
with them enough to last during their stay 
abroad; it only makes unnecessary trouble and 
expense, for it is always a trouble and generally 
an expense to get your baggage from one place 
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to another, and one pays no more, and generally 
less, for clothing here than at home. 

Aiter four weeks, we begin to realize how hope- 
less is the task of ever knowing Rome. Every step 
of the way is crowded with associations. Mem- 
ories of saints and martyrs, of cowardly assassins 
and heroic reformers, of the great and good as 
well as the wicked and cruel, come crowding upon 
us at every turn. The present is linked with the 
past in a way always interesting but often lu- 
dicrous. In the streets around the Forum of 
Trajan finds Trajan bake-shops, Trajan 
wine-cellars and Trajan barber shops. A narrow 
alley bears the name of some proud Roman of the 
Imperial days, while the Republic yields its quota 
to the nomenclature of the city streets; palaces 
and squares hand down to the present echoes of 
men and deeds famous in the history of the 
Church and State and in the literature of the 
Latin race. Nor is it alone the Latin race that 
is immortalized here, for Rome belongs to the 
world. Walking along heedless of the present or 
intent on some trivial errand, our eyes casually 
fall on a tablet built into the wall of a house, tell- 
ing that here lived the German composer, Wag- 
ner, or here died the English poet, Keats, or in 
this house Shelley wrote his ‘“‘Promethus.” 

Just as the train draws up to the station, if 
the long lines of cars from all parts of Europe do 
not impede his view, the traveler may catch a 
glimpse of a bit of wall built centuries before the 
Christian era; and when he leaves the Central 
station and goes out to the street the huge mass 
of what was once the Baths of Diocletian looms 
up before him. What is left of this mighty struc- 
ture is but a tithe of the original building for the 
archeologists tell us that the space once covered 
had a circumference of 2,000 yards. On this area 
to-day, built on or about the extant walls, are two 
churches, a monastery, a blind asylum, a large 
museum, a school for girls, a hotel, apartments, 
gardens and a public park, to say nothing of foun- 
tains and city streets. The modern American 
could better understand the Roman Baths of an- 
tiquity if they were called club houses, for they 
contained much more than the baths proper and 
were the centers of the social life of the ancient 
Roman. In this especial one, it is said that 3,000 
people could bathe daily. 

What Marion Crawford calls the giantism of 
the Romans is very marked even yet. The colos- 
seum, which could accommodate 50,000 spectators 
and the immense Baths of Diocletion and Cara- 
calla have been succeeded by St. Peters—the 
church which Michael Angelo promised to build 
and set the Pantheon on top of it, in whose square 
in front 200,000 soldiers may be stationed, and on 


one 


whose floor metal stars boastfully mark its su- 
periority in length to the other of the world’s most 
celebrated cathedrals; and at the present day, by 
the huge memorial to Victor Emanuel, which it is 
building on the north spur of the Capitoline. It 
is to be an immense structure of white marble 
containing, probably, museums and official apart- 
ments for which there seems no especial need. It 
will cost a mint of money to be raised by a nation 
already very poor, and standing, as it does, across 
the southern terminus of the Corso—the Via Lata 
of ancient times—it will overshadow the old land- 
marks so rich in historical associations. 

And what shall we say of the churches of which 
there are so many in Rome? The beautiful mu- 
sic, the stained-glass windows through which the 
light comes softened to eyes wearied by the glare 
of the Roman sunshine, appeal at times to the 
aesthetic side of our natures, but the peculiar per- 
ambulations and genuflexions of the priests clad 
in rare old lace and gold-embroidered robes do 
not speak to us of the meek and lowly Jesus to 
whom homage is supposed to be offered. But let 
us not sit in judgment. All these things may be 
helps to some souls; and besides, the Church with 
all its short-comings has been a mighty force in 
the civilization of the world. 

ELLEN H. E. PRICE. 


FRIENDS OF THE OTHER BRANCH ON 


RATIONAL MYSTICISM. 

[A review in The Spectator (London) of recent books 
by Caroline Stephen, author of “Quaker Strongholds,” and 
by Rufus M. Jones. Reprinted in The American Friend.]} 

“Any review of the mysticism of the past is, 
of course, outside the scope of a newspaper ar- 
ticle, but there is a mysticism of to-day which 
no one who discusses the present religious posi- 
tion can neglect to take into consideration. It 
is the true child of ancient mysticism, and 
springs, not from doubt of the historic revela- 
tion of God, though it is not barred by such 
doubt, but from an intense desire for a personal 
and present revelation of His Presence. This is 
the form of mysticism which we find, for in- 
stance, in a new book by Miss Caroline Stephen, 
called ‘Light Arising.’”* “The essence of the 
mystical faith,” we read in this able exposition 
of Quakerism, “is the belief in an actual spirit- 
ual intercourse between us human beings and 
the Father of our spirits.” This belief Miss 
Stephen calls rational mysticism. It is shared, 
no doubt, by every Christian sect, but all mys- 
tics make it the first article of their creed, and 


*“Light Arising,’ The John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia, Price, postpaid, 99 cents. 
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it dwarfs every other. ‘‘We must believe,” she 
writes, “that the Light and the Voice which are 
reverently held to typify the Father’s response 
to our need of Him—the means by which mind 
communicates with mind and spirit with spirit 
—are an all-pervading element of the order 
under which we live.” In the presence of such 
a faith dogmatic refinements become of small 
importance. In view even of the hope of attain- 
ing to such a faith, their study, and even their 
devout acceptance, offer little satisfaction. 

Is such a hope widely spread in the present 
day? There are mystics both here and in 
America who believe that it is, and that it ac- 
counts for much of the indifference to theology 
which is so often put down to secularism and 
agnosticism. This is the theory advanced in an 
interesting little book upon “Quakerism”; by 
Rufus M. Jones, a Pennsylvania Quaker, who 
has lately published a lecture delivered at Bir- 
mingham to the Society of Friends. “We are 
in the fringe,” we read, “of a great movement 
of mystical religion. It is well under way in 
almost all parts of the world.” We are no longer 
satisfied, he believes, “to be told that God once 
dealt directly with men, in some remote dispen- 
sation when God was more neighbourly; that at 
the far-off origin of this religion of ours there 
were facts of experience which proved the Di- 
vine Presence, but that now it must be taken on 
hearsay and second hand authority.” The past 
record of God’s dealing with men cannot, in 
Mr. Jones’ eyes, be overvalued, but such a rec- 
ord, however completely proved, is insufficient. 
“They seek a consciousness of finite spirit meet- 
ing infinite Spirit, an inward testimony to the 
Great Companion of our souls.” All revivals 
are accombanied by some regrettable phenome- 
na. Mr. Jones regards the present extraordinary 
recrudescence of superstition in America as an 
instance of such phenomena. “Religious quacks, 
spiritual pretenders, dealers in flimsy occultism, 
abound and beguile the gullible in shoals. The 
hunger of heart, the silent passion for the liv- 
ing God, the ground-swell of a deeper spiritual 
life, are good signs; but there was never a 
greater need for genuine prophets and spiritual 
guides.” 

It is quite possible that these modern mystics 
take a one-sided view of the present situation, 
belonging, as they do, to the only branch of the 
Universal Church which is professedly mystic. 

Nevertheless, there is much to bear them out, 
Men are tired of the discussion of past events, 


*“Quakerism, a Religion of Life,” Friends Book and 
Tract Committee, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, 
postpaid, 55 cents. 
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and it is not difficult to foresee a time when the 
work of the Biblical critics—great debt as the 
Church owes them, lasting as must be the effect 
of their labours—will seem to belong to the past, 
like that of the schoolmen. St. Paul himself 
virtually deprecated a religion which consists in 
a devout acceptance of a record, however true, 
and declared that the power to give life rested 
in the Spirit of God, and not in the spirit of 
study. Men long eagerly to know whether they 
themselves will ever “see death,” and whether 
in this world even it is possible to pass from 
death into life, and their longing will not be 
appeased or quenched by the settlement of the 
Johannine authorship or the date at which the 
story of Lazarus was first committed to paper. 
Our Lord never taught His disciples to turn 
their faces everlastingly to the past. “The hour 
cometh, and now is,” He assured them, when 
men may draw near to God. Perhaps they will 
not worship in the sanctuaries of their fathers, 
but what matter so long as they worship in 
spirit and in truth? There is a sad sentence at- 
tributed to our Lord which, if He said it, is a 
terrible arraignment of the spiritual conditions 
which He found on earth nineteen hundred 
years ago. “I came into the world and found 
all men drunken, and none found I athirst.” 
Whatever may be said in blame of the present 
generation, that censure we do not deserve. The 
hunger and thirst for a religion are patent on 
every side. “Surely I come quickly,” was the 
message delivered to the Christian prophet in 
those early days when the prospects of the faith 
looked dark enough, but when in the providence 
of God, the spark of Christianity was about to 
burst into a flame which should enlighten the 
world. It is burning low at the present time, 
but there are prophets who echo the author of 
the Revelation, and the thoughtful 
whether orthodox or unorthodox, 
with one voice,” “Even so, come.” 





world, 
replies as 


SLEEPING IN MEETING. 

An article published in the Intelligencer of 
Seventh month 18th, entitled, “Sleeping in Meet- 
ing,”’ seemed very timely. 

Judging from the meetings I have been per- 
mitted to attend, sleeping during all or a part of 
the hour for worship is far too common. We 
surely can not expect great results from a meet- 
ing where a goodly number of the members spend 
the hour in slumber. 

The meeting should cause those attending to 
carry home with them that which would be a 


/ source of strength for the following week. It 
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should furnish them spiritual food. It should give 
them higher motives. Those who attend do so, 
we suppose, that they may receive these benefits. 
What then is the trouble? 

If we go into a school room and find the pupils 
sleeping, we say at once “something is wrong,” 
and we will not lay all the blame on the pupils. 
Is the same not true of a meeting? Is it not pos- 
sible where sleeping is so common that in some 
way the meeting fails to meet the needs of the 
people. It is no excuse to say the people should 
enjoy the meeting. The meeting must reach the 
people where they are and guide them to a higher 
life. Our meetings should appeal so earnestly to 
those present, that no effort would be required to 
keep awake. When people are receiving that which 
is of vital importance and suited to their condi- 
tion they are active and awake. 

Sleeping is the result and not the cause of an 
inactive spiritual condition of our meetings. 

A. B. 


A SOLDIER ON WAR. 


[John C. Ferries, Hampshire, Iowa, a soldier from ’61 
to ’65, in Unity (Chicago).] 

Just three letters! To the general coming 
home, covered with honors, epaulets, badges and 
buttons, the three letters spell glory. But to the 
mother weeping for her boy, to the widow, no 
longer a wife, to children mourning for a mur- 
dered father, the three letters spell neither glory 
nor honor. 

To the victors there was pride in the spoils, 
but thinking deeply sobers us and we wonder if 
victory was worth the awful price we paid. 

What was the price? Let him who counsels 
war for his ¢ountry count the cost. A Rachel 
weeping for her children because they are not; a 
father who reads the story of his boy shot by 
order of a court-martial because he struck the 
tyrant called his superior officer for insulting him. 
A superior officer is too often an inferior man, 
but subordination is one of the awful necessities 
of war and the puppet “clothed with a little brief 
authority”” may insult his superior brother sol- 
dier—fellowman—and the man must “crook the 
pregnant hinges of the knee” and bow his head in 
silent homage. To strike his insulting superior 
(?) is to invite murder by his fellow soldiers. 
Why does not the law of nations provide that the 
officers who condemn a soldier to death shall shoot 
him? Why make his comrades kill him because 
he was a manly man? 

Aye, even if worn with service, he sleeps as 
sentry or picket, the officer who orders him shot 


should be detailed to shoot him, 
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In 1862 Private Philpot was reprimanded by 
Lieut. Gray at Fort Union, N. M. Private Phil- 
pot tried to explain and Lieut. Gray drew his 
saber and struck him on the head. Private Phil- 
pot shot him between the eyes. Lieut. Gray re- 


| covered, but Private Philpot was shot to death by 


his comrades, who admired his act. Every man 
in that firing squad suffered more than Gray did 


| when they pointed their rifles at the heart of the 


brave defender of his manhood against the ar- 
rogance of one supposed to represent the dignity 
of national authority, but who disgraced his uni- 
form. The Christian nations would better be- 


| come civilized away from the barbarism of war 


before sending missionaries to teach the peace- 
loving heathen of Asia that militarism is the 
road to international unity. 

Leo Tolstoy, of Russia, preaches a better gospel 
than any preacher who would accept a commis- 
sion in the army that invaded South Africa or the 
Philippines. Tolstoy would resent as an insult 
the offer of a commission in the army. So would 
any honorable man unless it was to be an army 
of defenders or liberators. The man who will 
not help repel invasion or liberate slaves from 
their bondage is a coward. The man who volun- 
tarily invades a country as a soldier is another. 
Every soldier is the tool of a liar, for every com- 
mander is a liar. Of course the conventional name 
for the lie is strategy. Webster defines a lie as 
an attempt to deceive, that is, strategy. The chess 
player uses strategy, you say. Yes, but the men 
on the chess board leave no weeping mothers or 
despairing fathers when they fall. The skill of 
the player is an evidence of talent. So is that of 
the general, but the latter is dealing with human 
Shall he offer his privates as pawns and 
see them fall that he may capture a castle or 
corner a king? There is a difference between 
blocks of wood and human souls. The chess player 
conceals his purpose. The general tells all the 
lies he thinks his adversary will believe. He 
sends a spy into the enemy’s camp to lie for him. 
If he proves a skillful and successful liar he is 
promoted. If not, he is shot by the enemy or by 
his friends. 

I heard an orator say to-day in his Memorial 
Day oration noble words about the awful crime 
of war. He was a preacher, but this was the best 
sermon I ever heard him preach. I heard a judge 
to-day argue that the twenty-three hundred thou- 
sand who enlisted in the Union Army gave their 
lives for their country; that two million women 
gave their lives for the preservation of the Un- 
ion, for the life of every man who served and 
suffered was made shorter for his service, and 
the life of every wife or mother who gave her 


souls. 
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hero to the cause was made shorter by her suf- 
fering. I have heard the Judge many times, but 
he never has, and never can, make a clearer case 
than he did to-day against that monster of the 
ages, war. 

How long, oh Lord, how long ‘shall nations 
spend the fruits of the people’s activity in trying 
to surpass each other in building ships of war 
and engines of destruction to overcome each other 
while not materially changing the relative 
strength of each as compared with the others? 
it is a hopeful sign of the world’s awakening con- 
science when church, court and State make war 
on militarism and make peace their benevolent 
assimilation. 

Dispensation of Divine Providence, Christian- 
izing the heathen and all the apologies for the 
crime cannot make our invasion of the Philippines 
or England’s of South Africa other than crime. 
The people of the United States nor of the Brit- 
ish Isles are made happier for the added posses- 
sions. Some more of earth, God’s gift to all, will 
be made to yield its first fruits to a landlord. 
Some orator will declare the sun never sets on 
our possessions. We may pose as world powers 
and the eagle may scream for more, while the lion 
crouches to spring upon it before the bird can 
fix its talons, two mighty giants looking for the 
weak nations that they may surpass each other 
in the glory of conquest, each wasting its sub- 
stance in trying to get the biggest stick, while 
thousands die in Russia and millions in China 
who could be fed if the treasure worse than, 
wasted could be used to preserve life rather than 
to destroy it. The ignoble strife shall cease. The 
Hague or some other international congress will 
be given power to decide and to enforce their de- 
cision. Then the big nations will become the 
guardians of the small ones instead of their 
spoilers. Speed the day when civilized nations 
become enlightened, when the mighty shall no 
longer make misery for the weak, 


“When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags 
are furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 

[An extract from Senator Albert J. Beveridge’s intro- 
duction to Mrs. John Van Vorst’s “The Cry of the Chil- 
dren.’’] 

I think most Americans will feel as I felt when 
I first began to read about child-labor, that it was 
too hideous to be true; that nine-tenths of it was 
exaggeration; that we were living in a period of 
sensationalism when mountains were made out of 
molehills. In short, I felt that it could not be pos- 
sible that such outrages as Mrs. Van Vorst and 
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others told us about could possibly be practiced 
in the American Republic at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. But then Mrs. Van Vorst and 
every other writer on the same subject (men like 
Spargo, Durand, Lovejoy, and women like Miss 
Ashby and Florence Kelley) all gave specific ex- 
amples. They gave names, dates, places, and 
figures. 

It began to dawn upon me, notwithstanding my 
incredulity, that if these splendid men and wo- 
men, representing the very flower of American 
conscience and culture, were lying about child- 
labor, they were doing it in unison and in a de- 
tail and with specifications very dangerous to 
themselves. So 1 began a study of the question, 
and found that all they said is true, found, in- 
ceed, that they had understated rather than over- 
stated the facts. This was demonstrated when 
for two whole days, I read to the Senate of the 
United States the testimony of these men and 
women and of many others just like them, all 
given under oath. Although these fearful things 
were sworn to and published in the Congressional 
Record, no man denied or has yet denied the 
truth of a single affidavit presented. 

The truth is that an army of American chil- 
dren greater in numbers than the army of sol- 
diers with which either Russia or Japan flooded 
Manchuria are daily marched to the mills, fac- 
tories and sweatshops here in America and 
either killed outright or forever ruined. The 
combined losses of both Russia and Japan in all 
the battles of the Russo-Japanese war were not so 
great as the number of American children who 
are worked to death or made degenerates every 
year in the mills, mines, and sweatshops of our 
own country. 

Aside from the sheer savagery of American 
child-labor, the effect upon us as a nation is as 
terrible as it is certain. England went through 
the same experience, and the physical deteriora- 
tion of the British people which the Boer war re- 
vealed and which shocked the world was the direct 
result of this manufacture of degenerates begun 
in England a hundred and twenty years ago and 
not stopped until within the present generation. 
It took the English reformers decades upon de- 
cades to end this infamy in England because 
there was no way of getting the shuddering facts 
to the English people. But the American maga- 
zine and the American book are getting the facts 
before us very quickly indeed; and we may hope 
by their aid to end American child-labor in a 
small fraction of the time it took the English 
reformers to end child-labor. 

When our people know that more than a mil- 
lion American children are dying of overwork or 
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being forever stunted and dwarfed in body, mind 
and soul; when they know that we are pouring 
into the body of our citizenship two hundred and 
fifty thousand degenerates (at the very lowest 
estimate) every year who have clouded minds and 
a burning hatred of the society that has wronged 
them, and that they have ballots in their hands; 
when American workmen awaken to the fact that 
child-labor brings manhood wages down to the 
level of childhood wages; when the nation learns 
of these things and many more just as bad, we 
in2y hope for an end of this national disgrace. 

Everybody who has carefully and thoroughly 
thought this question out knows that nothing but 
a national law can put an enc to this widespread 
evil....1t one state passes a good law and an- 
other state does not, the manufacturers of the bad 
state have a financial advantage over the manu- 
factuiers of the good state because they can get 
cheaper labor. Worse than that, the bad state 
brings away trom the good state its children and 
puts them to work in its mills, mines and sweat- 
shops. This is exactly what happened when Ten- 
nessee passed a good child-labor law and enforced 
it. I presented to the Senate the affidavit of the 
Rev. A. J. MeKelway, one of the most reputable 
men in the nation, that he personally saw ship- 
ments of children being made under a boss from 
Tennessee to South Carolina. 

Think of that! Little children from seven to 
fourteen years of age shipped like cattle or hogs 
from a state that has a good child-labor law into 
a state that has a bad child-labor law, or no 
child-labor law at all. 

You who are reading these words, suppose that 
your little boy or girl were being murdered or 
ruined as the children you are reading about are 
being murdered or ruined. Bring the sad facts 
home to yourself, and then act for these wronged 
little ones as you would act if your own little ones 
were being wronged in the same way. 


INSPIRATION AND ALCOHOL. 


While Professor Hugo Munsterberg was en- 
tangling himself in an illogical rope twisted 
out of the thought, “Better America inspired than 
America sober,” the Jnternational Monatsschrift 
published the result of the efforts of the Students’ 
Total Abstinence Union in Sweden to find out, 
from well-known artists and literary men, what 
their views are as to the influence of alcohol on 
the inspiration of ideas. The question put to 
them was: “Is alcohol in your opinion adapted 
to assist or to hinder an artistic or literary 
worker?” The answers almost without exception 
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| tha Schofield told him that her grandfather, Hal- 


liday Jackson, felt it his religious duty to go and 
work among the Indians for ten years, and that 
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were that its use hindered rather than helped 
them. Among those whose opinions were asked 
we find Auguste Rodin, the great sculptor. His 
answer was short and to the point. “Those who 
depend on the use of alcohol to give them inspira- 
tions or suggestions are doomed to see themselves 
and their work soon forgotten.” Very interesting 
is Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s reply: ‘When I am 
engaged in literary work I never use alcoholic 
liquors, they would only hinder me. The ideas 
or fancies produced by alcoholic inspiration are 
not healthy nor probable, and are useless for my 
works.” Gustav Trenssen says: “Even a thimble- 
ful of spirits weakens all my best faculties.” The 
Swedish painter, George Von Rosen, finishes his 
remarks as follows: “Very far from believing 
that the use of alcohol helps to produce artistic 
iceas or conceptions, I am of the contrary opin- 
ion, and bel.eve they will only be hysterical and 
monstrous, and in most cases they will lead to a 
weakening and finally to a break-up of all inspir- 
ing effort.” 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

ORCHARD PARK, N. Y.—The fourth meeting of 
the Orchard Park Friends’ Association was held 
Eighth month 9th, at the Orchard Park Meeting 
House, with Fanny M. Willson as leader. The 
meeting was opened by the reading of a part of 
the 10th chapter of St. John and a short reading 
on the work of the Lincoln Normal School at 
Marion, Ala. 

Among the Friends present was Hannah 
Clothier, of Buffalo, who gave a very interesting 
account of her work as a missionary in Africa. 

Alice Kester and Mary Baker were appointed 
as delegates to attend the Friends’ General Con- 
ference at Winona Lake, Ind. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held 
Tenth month 13th, with Mary Baker as leader. 


Amos L. WILLSON, Sec’y. 


‘ BUCK HILL ITEMS. 

Frances Wright Whitson, of Flushing, Long 
Island, gave her Steinway piano to Griscom Hall, 
where it was welcomed and was used at the late 
dedication services. 


When the Hampton Singers were at the Inn, one 
Seneca Indian was with them. Afterwards Mar- 


















he was the first man to teach the Senecas how to 
plow. Her mother often spoke to her of visits at 
her father’s house, Sharon, near Philadelphia, of 
Red Jacket and others, on their way to or from 
Washington. Halliday Jackson left several large 
manuscript books of the Indian language he 
learned and translated. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


George Phillips. of Newmarket, Ont., one of the most 
valued members of Friends’ Association, who recently 
met with a most distressing accident, having his limbs 
frightfully crushed and broken, is home once more, con- 
valescent, after his stay in Barrie Hospital. His recovery 
comes very near the miracle class. 
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—The Messenger (Toronto.) 







The kind people at Buck Hill were so good, that 
the fair on the 25th for Schofield Normal and 
Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., brought in 
$251.25, the most ever realized for this purpose at 
Buck Hill Falls. M. S. 









the Yonge Street Monthly Meeting at Bond Lake. Fine 
weather, an attendance of about sixty, and a spirit of 
earnestness combined to make the event memorable. Such 
occasions make splendid cement for the Friendly fabric, 
which is built of human hearts as well as heads. 










—The Messenger (Toronto). 














THE SPUR. 


Because of your strong faith, I kept the track 
Whose sharp-set stones my strength had well-nigh spent. 
I could not meet your eyes if I turned back: 
So on I went. 


' 
It was a splendid idea to have the Toronto meeting of 
















The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the last series of | 
Friends’ Meetings at Peach Pond (Lake), N. Y., was held 
Eighth month 16th. Notices of these meetings are ex- 
tended by a few friends who have been assisted by the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles 
since it was organized a few years ago. Clayton W. 
Nichols and Edward Von Gal took visiting Friends from 
the railroad station at Purdys to Nichols’ Grove, where 
luncheon was served—then to the meeting. It seemed 
best to make this young people’s day and of recommended 
ministers only our dear friend, Mary Travilla, was pres- 
ent, but the same spirit that prompted the management 
to make this an opportunity for those of our numbers who 
do not profess to speak in meeting, and yet often speak so | 
well, were invited and advised of this inspiration—also 
our friend, Carolina Wood, of the other branch of | 
Friends. These responded, using the time and opportunity ) 
so admirably that this meeting holds a high place among 
those that have been held here in the estimation of the 
people, and particularly the younger ones, who were a 
large proportion of the 275 present. Many of these came 
long distances in carriages and automobiles to attend this 
yearly gathering. C. L. H. rd 










Because you would not yield belief in me, 
The threatening crags that rose, my way to bar, 
I conquered inch by crumbling inch—to see 
That goal afar. 







































And though I struggle toward it through hard years, 
Or flinch, or falter blindly, yet within, 
“You can!” unwavering my spirit hears: 
And I shall win. 
In the Century. Aldis Dunbar. 









BIRTHS. 


DINSMORE.—At Trenton, N. J., on Eighth month 25th, 
1908, to Francis W. and Mary Baynes Walker Dinsmore, 
a son, whose name is James Baynes Walker Dinsmore. 


TAYLOR.—At the home of Dr. Geo. Roberts, Eighth 
month 26th, 1908, Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., to L. H. 
and Mabel A. Taylor, a son named Mahlon Spencer. 


WALKER.—At Miles City, Montana, on Eighth month 
20th, 1908, to Sharpless and Gladys Walker, a son, whose 
name is James Eugene Walker. 





























Elizabeth Stover, of New York City, accompanied by .. 
Mary R. Eck and Harriet Eck, of Pittsburg, Pa., recently 
attended on First-day Friends’ Meeting in Flushing, L. I. : } 
We were all very grateful for this visit. 

Elizabeth Stover gave us a helpful message in the re- 
ligious meeting, and after the business of the monthly 
meeting she spoke of the work of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, and especially of 
the work of the Committee on Isolated Friends, and how 
much the isolated Friends owed to that committee, and 
then presented to us Mary R. Eck, who spoke of the lit- 
tle meeting at Pittsburg, how helpful it had been to them 
all, how much they appreciated the efforts of Elizabeth 
Lloyd, and asked all who had friends stopping in Pitts- 
burg to send them word, so they could make them welcome 
and make it more homelike for them. P. W. G. 

















MARRIAGES 


SMITH—MOORE.—Eighth month 5th, 1908, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of Charles L. and 
Mary E. Hunt (a sister), Charles C. Smith, of Chicago, 
Ill. (a member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting), and 
Elizabeth J. Moore, of Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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DEATHS. 


PAXSON—At Ocean City, New Jersey, Eighth month 
17th, 1908, Henry M. Paxson, of Philadelphia, in his 97th 
year. 


















A few months ago the Social Service Committee of 
Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meetings issued to every 
Preparative Meeting within its area a list of questions 
relative to the social work done by the meeting or by in- 
dividual Friends....It is interesting and satisfactory to 










VAIL.—At Plainfield, N. J., on Sixth-day, Eighth 
month 14th, 1908, Chester Le Roy, infant ‘son of Clar- 
ence B. and Elveretta Cutler Vail, aged nineteen days. 
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find that out of the 22 meetings which gave replies 16 
have members on public bodies, four of the remaining six 
labouring under exceptionally difficult conditions. Thus 
six meetings provide thirteen members of Town and 
County Councils, and two of those and four others have 
members on rural and parish councils. 


and in several other directions, Friends are to the fore in 
educational effort, as in providing managers of elementary 
schools, organizing country holidays for poor children, 
vacation schools, and in one case each the carrying on of 
a village elementary school, and work for the blind. 

—The Friend (London). 


Salem First-day School Union will be held at Mullica | 
Verbal reports will be | 
given from the six schools comprising the Union; also a 
A Conference on | 


Hill, N. J., Ninth month 12th, 
report from the Winona Lake Conference. 
the work of “Adult Young People” will be conducted by Sue 
H. Coles, of Woodstown. 


Oversight to the First-day School.” 


The arrangements for the Week-end School to be held | 


in Glasgow, from September 18th to 21st, are now almost 


completed....Among the subjects to be studied are:— | 
“Amos,” “The Fourth Gospel” (2 lectures), “Early He- | 


brew Poetry,” “Early Christian Worship,” “A Study in the 
Life of Jesus,” and “Man’s Upward Striving.” There will 
be devotional meetings each day and two pleasant excur- 
sions are fixed for the Saturday and Monday afternoons. 
This is the first summer school held among Friends in 
Scotland.—The Friend (London). 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Concord Friends’ 
Meeting House First-day, Ninth month 6th, 1908, at 3 p. 
m. Carriages will meet concerned Friends at Wawa sta- 
tion, West Chester R. R. Train leaves West Chester for 
Wawa at 12.35 p. m. Train leaves Broad St. Station, 
Philadelphia, for Wawa at 12.49 p. m. 


West Philadelphia Meeting was visited on First-day, 
Eighth month 30th, by Mary Singley, of Norristown. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
9TH MONTH 6TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Conference at Unionville at 2.30 p. 
m. under care of Western Quarterly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 
Subject: ‘‘Temperance Legislation’’. 
To be addressed by Rev. J. P. Patch. 
—Meeting of Friends at White Plains, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Seven out of the | 
above ten meetings provide eleven Guardians of the poor. | 
Four meetings have members of Educational authorities, | 


The following question will also | 
be discussed: “The Relation of the Meeting’s Committee of 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


: N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


Excellent Accomodations for Transient 


[Ninth month 5, 1908 


Her message was a desire that a greater faith and a 
stronger hope in the everlasting should be our portion, and 
others had vocal service in the meeting. The attendance 
was good, although many of the regulars who had gone 
to the Conference at Winona were missed. 


PROGRAM FOR BYBERRY CENTENNIAL 
NINTH MONTH 12TH, 1908. 
10 a. m.—Meeting for worship. 
11 to 1.30—Lunch. 
AFTERNOON.—Historical Poem, Nathaniel Richardson; 
Building of the Meeting House, Rachel Johnson; History 


| of Byberry Meeting, Joseph S. Walton; Comparative Mem 


bership of 100 Years Ago and Now, Anna Comly; What 
Byberry Meeting has done to Advance Friends’ Prin- 
ciples, Henry W. Wilbur; Poem, “Byberry Meeting House,’ 
by Rachel W. Shallcross, read by Cynthia G. Bosler. 

For time of trains, etc., see Calendar. 


THE OLD FOLKS. 


Aye, make the children happy, 
’T were blessed so to do, 

But don’t forget the old folks, 
Make them happy too! 


“The little untried footsteps 
Have such a length to go,” 

So far have come the aged, 
Their weary steps are slow. 


“We know not what awaiteth 
The journey just begun,” 
Much toil and grief befel them 
Whose race is nearly won. 


Yes, make the children happy, 
Too soon will shadows loom; 

And don’t forget the old folks 
So near the silent tomb; 


But strive to make them happy 
The while you have them here, 
With acts of thoughtful kindness, 
And words of love and cheer! 
—Elizabeth Rollet Burns. 


have a prospect of attending should no- 
tify Anna B. Walker, Emerson, Ohio. 
—Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, 
near Genoa, Nebraska, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the Seventh-day 
before at 2 p.m. First-day School As- 
sociation on First-day at 2 p.m. Jesse 
H. Holmes expects to be in attendance. 


N. Y., at home of Elizabeth Komori, 3 
Bank St., at 1l a. m. 


—At Concord meeting house, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., acircular meeting at 3 
p. m., under care of Concord Quarterly 
meeting. 

9TH. MO. 7TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, at 10a.m. Ministers and El- 
ders the Seventh-day before at 2p. m. 
(Held a week later than usual because 
of Conference). 


Eastern Friends who , 


and Permanent guests. 
Single rooms and suites 


Newly furnished, modern conveniences, 
efficient service, terms on application 
25c. MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE 25c. 

(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
Dinner, 12 to 2 P. M. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 5.40 to 7 p. m. 

Visiting Friends should make the Asso- 

ciation rooms their head-quarters 


—Centre Quarterly Meeting, at Cen- 
ter (Port Matilda, Pa.,) at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders Seventh-day be- 
fore at 3p. m. 

9TH MONTH 8TH (3RD-DAY). 

—Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, at 


| Trenton, N. J., at 2.30 p. m. 


9TH MONTH 10TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Salem Quarterly meeting at Woods- 
town, N. J. at 10.30 o'clock. Take train 
from Market St. Ferry, 8.04 a. m. 

—Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting 
West Liberty, Iowa, at 10 a, m. 
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9TH MONTH 12TH (7TH-DAY). 


—One-hundredth anniversary Byberry 
Meeting House. All interested are in- 
vited to attend. Those expecting to 
come will please notify Sarah W. Knight 
Somerton, Pa., prior to Fourth-day the 
9th, so that conveyances may be provid- 
ed. Lunch will be furnished. Trains 
leaving Reading Terminal at 8.30 a. m. 
and 12.37 p.m., will be met at Somer- 
ton Station. Returning trains leave 
Somerton at 5.00 and 6.05 p. m. See 
program on page 576. 

—Burlington First-day School Union 
at Mansfield, N. J. Carriages will meet 
train at Columbus, N. J. 

—Salem Eirst-day School Union at 
Mullica Hill, N. J. (See Notes and An- 
nouncements). 

9TH MONTH 18TH (1ST-DAY). 

—First-day School Conference at 
Malvern, Pa., at 2.30 p.m. The list of 
speakers will be announced in next 
week’s Intelligencer. 

—A circular meeting at Kennett, Pa., 
at 3p. m. under the care of the West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting. 

9TH MONTH 14TH (2ND-DAY). 

—lIllinois Yearly Meeting at Mc Nabb, 
Ill., at10a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day before at 10 a. m._ — > 
, 9TH MONTH M4THF (2ND-DAY). 
* —Baltimore;, Quarterly g’Meeting at 
Gunpowder, Md., at 10a. m. Ministers 
and Elders, Seventh-day before at 3 p. 
m. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAw, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


.{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES :{ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Stenographer 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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An administrator | 
is one who finds | 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Mother, does Dr. Smith wear his 
everyday clothes under that long 
white gown when he preaches?” asked 


a little girl who had seen the edge | 
of the minister’s trousers under his | 
“Yes, dear,” was the reply. | 


robe. 
“Well,” she continued, “now I know 
why it is called a surplus.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


When bloomed in Aaron’s hand the 
lifeless rod,— 
A miracle ’twas thought,— 
To-day, scarce heeded in the autumn 
sod, 
The golden-rod is wrought! 
Jane C. Crowell. 


General Kuropatkin’s “Secret His- 
tory of the Russian-Japanese War,” 
edited by George Kennan, begins in 
the September McClure’s. The first 


instalment is entitled, “The Causes | 


of the War with Japan.” 















































Carpets and 
Rugs 


must be low in price, taste- 
ful in design and coloring, 
superior in quality to com- 
mand your orders. We know 
it, that’s why we are sure 
you will buy here if you call 
—we meet all requirements. 







































































Ivins, Dietz & Magee 
Floor Coverings Exclusively 
1220-1222 Market St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by - - W. J. McWATTERS 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. Lane VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. 


where this Company is named as Executor. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


_AT THE SEASHORE 
The Pennhurst peeeed Mane 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU 


1126 CenTRAL AVE., OcEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


~ HOTEL WARWICK | 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


The MARLBOROUGH 


One block from ocean; near hot and cold sea- 


17 Sea View Avenue 


water baths ; within short distance of the Auditor- | 


fum ; electric lights and bells in rooms; home-like 
and comfortable; kept by Friends. Special rates 
for June and September. For particulars address: 
Samuel B. Lippincott. 


“The Driftwood,” Wesley Ave. and Sixth St. 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Pleasantly located. Home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS 


“ELBONAR.” Homelike, near boardwalk, pier | 


and all beach attractions. 
ELIZABETH P. BONNER 
510 7th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Evclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day orn NiGcHT 


PHILADELPHIA 





To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes, 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. | 








Josern T. Buntino, Second Vice-President. 
MoRGAN BUNTING, Secretary 
Lewis LAWRENCE Smita, Solicitor 


Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 


Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. 
Entire charge of Real Estate. 


Assumes 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults, 


INEXPERIENCED PERSONS 


often and suddenly come into possession of estates; they find themselves in need of a financial manager. 
This is one of the functions of this institution. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


The Oldest Trust Company in Chester County. Capital $250,000.00 


Wm. H. Gibbons Wm. P. Sharpless 
Vice-President Trust Officer 


J. Everton Ramsey 


L. K. Stubbs 
President 


Vice-Pres. and Treas, 


TISSOT 
PICTURES 


FOR THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By arrangement with the American Tissot So- 
ciety, New York, we offer to our readers 1,000 sets 
of the famous Tissot Bible Pictures at the low 
price of $1.00 per set. 

The pictures are printed in the colors of the orig, 
inal paintings, size5 x 6, put upina neat portfe- 
lio, 120 different pictures in each set. The first 
set illustrates the Old Testam nt, the second set, 
the New Testament. 

The originals of these pictures have been exhib- 
ited throughout the country for several years and 
more than a million peeple have paid 59 cents each 
to see them. In them the great and impressive 
scenes in the Bible story are depicted, true in color, costume, landscape, and all details, to the life, the 
country and the time. 

Thes’ pictures have received the endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday‘School teachers 
throughout the United States. When one is reading or teaching the Bible, sucha graphic interpreta- 
tion of its stories is helpful, interesting and delightful 

Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., stating which series is desired, and the pictures will be sent promptly. 

Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 


WORLD-FamuuS 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 


BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, 


$ 5.037.440.73 
Assets of the Company, . ° 


7.505,533 56 
+ 75.420 478.34 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 


Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa 3S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 


John Thompson Emlen, 


Asa S. Wing, President 
T. Wistar Brown, Vice-President 
Joseph Ashbrook,..... Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. Roberts Foulke, . Trust Officer 


David G. Alsop, 
J. Barton Townsend, ...... -Assistant Trust Officer 


Samuel H. Troth, .......... “a 
C. Walter Borton, .............. .---. Secretary 


J. Thomas Superintendent of Agencies 
Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





